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Barth  Society  will  meet  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  at  the  AAR  October  29- 
30,  2010  and  again  in  Atlanta  at  the  SBL  November  19-20,  2010 

Our  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  conjunction  with  the  AAR  will  feature  our  usual  Friday  afternoon  session 
from  4:00  P.M.  to  6:30  P.M.  and  a Saturday  morning  session  from  9:00  A.M.  to  1 1 :30  A.M.  In  addition 
and  for  the  first  time,  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America  will  co-sponsor  a session  with  the 
Christian  Systematic  Theology  Section  on  Sunday  from  3:00  to  4:30  P.M.  Details  about  this  session 
will  be  provided  below.  The  presenters  for  the  Friday  afternoon  session  will  be  Amy  Marga,  Luther 
Theological  Seminary,  whose  lecture  is  entitled:  ^^Barth  and  Catholicism  in  the  1920’s:  How  the 
Encounter  Drove  Him  More  Deeply  into  Reformation  Theology^’’  and  Arne  Rasmussen,  Umea 
University,  Sweden,  whose  lecture  is  entitled:  ^‘‘Were  Barthes  Politics  in  the  1930’s  Really 
Reactionary?  Historians  in  Dispute'*'^.  This  session  is  listed  as  M29-306  in  the  AAR  program  and  will 
be  held  in  the  Marriott  Marquis  - International  7.  The  Saturday  morning  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Marriott  Marquis  - International  8 and  is  listed  in  the  AAR  program  as  M30-123.  This  session, 
which  for  the  first  time  will  be  co-sponsored  with  the  Thomas  F.  Torrance  Theological  Fellowship, 
will  feature  a Panel  Discussion  of  George  Hunsinger’s  book.  The  Eucharist  and  Ecumenism:  Let  us 
Keep  the  Feast  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2008).  The  panelists  will  be:  William  G. 
Rusch,  Former  Director  of  the  NCCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Susan  K.  Wood, 
Marquette  University  and  Donald  Dayton  of  Azusa  Pacific  University.  George  Hunsinger, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  respond.  Paul  D.  Molnar,  St.  John’s  University,  Queens,  New 
York  will  preside. 

The  Board  will  meet  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  October  31 


Our  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  conjunction  with  the  SBL  will  feature  once  again  our  usual  Friday  afternoon 
session  from  4:00  P.M.  to  6:30  P.M.  and  a Saturday  morning  session  from  9:00  A.M.  to  1 1:30  A.M.  The 
presenters  for  the  Friday  afternoon  session  will  be  Wesley  Hill,  Durham  University  whose  lecture  is 
entitled:  '"'Israel  as  the  Church  or  Israel  as  Israel?  Romans  9:1-5  in  the  Romerbrief  and  Church 
Dogmatics  ///2”  and  D.  Stephen  Long,  Marquette  University  whose  lecture  is  entitled:  ''Barth  and 
von  Balthasar:  Re-framing  the  Discussiori’\  This  session  is  listed  as  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North 
America  P19-301  in  the  SBL  program  and  will  be  held  in  the  Marriott  Marquis,  M 109.  George 
Hunsinger,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  will  preside.  The  Saturday  morning  session  also  will  be 
held  in  the  Marriott  Marquis  M 109  and  is  listed  in  the  SBL  program  as  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North 
America  P20-122  and  will  feature  a Panel  Discussion  of  George  Hunsinger’s  book.  The  Eucharist  and 
Ecumenism:  Let  us  Keep  the  Feast  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2008).  The  panelists 
will  be:  Martha  Moore-Keish.  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Timothy  George,  Beeson  Divinity 
School  and  Susan  Eastman,  Duke  University.  George  Hunsinger,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
will  respond.  Paul  D.  Molnar,  St.  John’s  University,  Queens,  New  York  will  preside. 

Both  meetings  promise  to  be  interesting  and  exciting.  We  hope  as  many  as  possible  will  be  able  to  attend. 

Next  year  AAR  and  SBL  will  meet  concurrently  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  November  19-22 
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As  noted  above,  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America  will  co-sponsor  a session  with  the  Christian 
Systematic  Theology  Section  on  Sunday,  October  31  from  3:00  to  4:30  P.M.  This  session  is  listed  as 
A31-256  in  the  AAR  program  and  will  be  held  in  the  Marriott  Marquis  - Marquis  Ballroom  C.  The 
session  is  entitled  Unveiling  Barth  on  Revelation  and  promises  to  be  an  interesting  session.  There  will 
be  three  papers: 

Matthew  Myer  Boulton,  Haryard  Uniyersity 

'’^Conceiving  God:  Karl  Barth,  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  a Theological  Poetics  of  Scriptural  Interpretation^’’ 

In  Karl  Barth’s  treatment  of  the  dogma  of  natus  ex  Maria  virgine  in  his  Church  Dogmatics,  he  argues  for 
the  dogma’s  indispensability  - and  in  the  course  of  doing  so,  gestures  toward  what  might  be  called  a 
theological  poetics  of  scriptural  authority  and  interpretation.  In  this  paper,  constructively  building  up 
from  Barth’s  argument,  Matthew  Boulton  draws  out  what  he  takes  to  be  its  key  themes:  the 
indispensability  of  scripture’s  rhetorical  form,  the  underlying  poetic  unity  of  particular  dogmatic  loci,  and 
the  distinctively  poetic  maneuver  of  characterizing,  and  thereby  conceiving,  what  is  at  the  same  time 
declared  to  be  “inconceivable.”  These  basic  outlines,  Boulton  argues,  may  serve  to  ground  a scriptural 
poetics  in  which  key  biblical  terms  and  images  are  at  once  indispensable  and  non-identical  with  - even 
explicitly  distanced  from  - “the  signified”  toward  which  those  terms  and  images  point.  As  in  the  case  of 
an  excellent  poem,  the  Bible’s  language  is  both  sacrosanct  and  self-subverting,  irreplaceable  and 
constantly  testifying  to  its  own  inadequacy,  rhetorically  conceiving  God  even  as  it  points  beyond  itself 
and  its  own  pretensions  to  conceivability. 

Kathryn  L.  Reinhard,  Fordham  Uniyersity 

'‘'Perpetuating  Paradox:  The  Doctrine  of  Revelation  in  Maximus  and  Barth’’’ 

Using  the  theologies  of  Maximus  the  Confessor  and  Karl  Barth,  this  paper  explores  an  apophatic 
understanding  of  revelation  as  paradox.  Though  writing  in  very  different  time  periods  and  from  very 
different  contexts,  both  theologians  use  the  motif  of  “veiling”  and  “unveiling”  to  describe  revelation.  In 
doing  so,  both  offer  astute  insights  into  the  essentially  paradoxical  nature  of  revelation:  that  in  order  to 
reveal  God’s  self,  God  must  conceal  God’s  self,  but  it  is  specifically  this  concealment  which  constitutes 
the  revelation.  Implicit  in  this  paradox  is  the  principle  that  God  and  creation  are  on  some  level 
incommensurable.  However,  the  conclusions  that  Maximus  and  Barth  draw  from  this  incommensurability 
are  quite  different.  This  paper  seeks  to  put  these  two  theologians’  ideas  into  conversation  with  one 
another,  with  particular  attention  to  the  internal  coherence  of  each  theologian’s  logic.  Reading  Barth 
through  Maximus  exposes  a crucial  flaw  in  Barth’s  logic,  which  ultimately  serves  to  dissolve  the  paradox 
in  Barth’s  doctrine  of  revelation.  The  conclusion  follows  that  it  is  precisely  the  maintenance  of 
paradox  which  enables  Christian  revelation  to  be  both  revelatory  and  Christian. 

Petra  Turner  Harvey,  University  of  Virginia 

'‘'The  Givenness  of  Faith:  Karl  Barth  as  Corrector  of  Marion ’s  Account  of  Revelation’’’’ 

This  paper  argues  that  Barth’s  understanding  of  the  human  reception  of  faith  as  a gift  from  God  in 
Church  Dogmatics  II.  1 both  meshes  with  and  corrects  Jean-Luc  Marion’s  account  of  the  reception  of  the 
divine  communication  in  the  phenomenal  world.  Because  Marion’s  expanded  account  of  manifestation 
includes  as  its  centerpiece  an  account  of  Revelation,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  this 
understanding  has  affinities  with,  and  can  be  productively  paired  with,  an  expressly  non-philosophical 
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account  of  the  human  reception  of  Revelation,  namely  Barth’s  theological  epistemology.  Barth’s 
epistemology  maintains  that  faith,  which  is  given  by  God  to  the  individual,  enables  that  individual  to 
recognize  and  thereby  receive  Revelation  through  the  works  and  signs  which  bear  it.  Marion’s 
phenomenology,  on  the  other  hand,  eschews  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  receiver.  If,  however,  as  this 
paper  maintains,  Barth’s  epistemology  and  Marion’s  phenomenology  can  be  joined  together,  then  Barth’s 
account  of  faith  can  be  productively  embedded  into  Marion’s  thought,  a move  which  would  effectively 
also  enable  Barth’s  thought  to  profit  from  an  interaction  with  the  new  phenomenology. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Barth  Conference  was  held  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  June 
20-23,  2010.  This  Conference  was  entitled:  “The  Church  Is  As  Such  a Missionary 
Church:  Barth  as  a ‘Missional  Theologian’”  and  was  co-sponsored  by  The  Center  for  Barth 
Studies  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  The  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America. 

We  are  grateful  to  Keith  Erickson  of  Durham,  North  Carolina  for  kindly  providing  the  following 
summary  of  the  conference  lectures: 


Darrell  Guder  welcomed  all  the  scholars, 
presenters  and  pastors  and  opened  the 
conference  with  a BBC  Documentary  on  Barth. 

Monday’s  plenary  session  began  with  perhaps 
the  highlight  of  the  conference,  when  Barth’s 
former  secretary  and  personal  assistant, 
Eberhard  Busch,  Universitat  Gottingen, 
gave  his  paper  entitled  ‘‘^The  Sending  of  the 
Whole  Christian  Community''*.  Dr.  Busch 
focused  on  the  Sending  of  the  Church,  the  End 
of  the  Occident  Church  and  the  Revival  of  the 
Church.  He  remarked  that  for  Barth  the  sending 
of  the  church  is  a double  movement:  the 
congregation  is  called  out  of  the  world,  and 
back  into  the  world.  Yet  this  movement  back 
into  the  world  is  marked  by  neither  domination, 
nor  adoption;  neither  secularization,  nor 
seclusion.  In  his  remarks  on  the  end  of  the 
Occident  church  Busch  commented  on  the 
possibility  of  the  rebirth  of  the  church  through 
the  death  of  traditional  mainline  churches  in 
Western  Europe. 

Finally,  Busch  related  his  section  on  the  revival 
of  the  church  to  the  Trinity  itself,  noting  that 
the  very  words  “Father”,  “Son”  and  “Holy 
Spirit”  themselves  describe  the  expansive 
nature  of  God.  As  a result  he  had  two  warnings 
for  the  church:  first,  against  the  danger  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God’s  prior  love  for 
the  world  could  lead  to  quietism  or 
complacency,  and  second,  that  in  its  missionary 


zeal,  the  church  could  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
work  of  God  and  go  beyond  its  calling  as 
witness.  As  astute  and  challenging  as  his  paper 
was,  perhaps  the  highlight  of  his  talk  was  the 
wealth  of  personal  experiences  Busch  drew 
from  throughout  his  remarks. 

Following  Dr.  Busch,  Christina  Busman  of 
Bethel  University  gave  a paper  entitled 
‘‘^Reflections  in  Contextuality:  Reading  Barth 
in  History  to  Enrich  the  Significance  of  His 
Work  Today".  Busman  highlighted  twelve 
types  of  service,  or  Deinst,  Barth  outlines  in  § 
72  of  CD  IV/3.2,  and  argued  that  Barth’s 
account  of  the  role  of  the  church  in  mission 
retains  vestiges  of  a programmatic  which  may 
be  due  to  Barth’s  problematic  use  of  the  terms 
“mission”  and  “evangelism”.  For  Busman 
Barth’s  overly  specific  use  of  the  term 
“mission”  threatens  to  obscure  his  idea  that 
vocation  is  the  activity  of  the  whole  church  as 
grounded  in  God’s  prior  activity.  While  making 
this  point  forcefully.  Busman  also  argued  that 
Barth  takes  measures  to  address  historical 
problems,  including  elements  of  patriarchalism 
and  hierarchism  associated  with  the  church’s 
mission. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Nate  Kerr  of  Travecca 
Nazarene  University  lectured  on  “das 
Ereignis  der  Sendung:  The  Word  of  God, 
Apocalyptic  Transfiguration  and  the  ‘Special 
Visibility  of  the  Church  By  way  of  informal 
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introduction  Kerr  commented  that  his  paper 
was  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  an  ongoing 
conversation  with  Stanley  Hauerwas  regarding 
Kerr’s  preferred  formulation:  “Mission  makes 
the  Church”  versus  Hauerwas ’s  position  that 
“The  Church  is  the  Mission”.  In  his  paper  Ken- 
argued  that  the  criticism  that  Barth’s 

ecclesiology  is  insufficiently  concrete,  is 
largely  based  upon  what  he  terms  a 
“missiological  fundamentalism”.  This  funda- 
mentalism operates  according  to  a supposed 
breach  between  the  church  and  world  and  in 
turn  renders  a misguided  idea  of  an 

“ontological  priority”  of  the  church  vis-a-vis 
the  world.  Instead,  Kerr  argued  that  for  Barth 
the  church  is  the  earthly  historical  form  of 
Jesus  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  event  of 
the  church  is  the  inclusion  of  the  world  into  the 
body  of  Christ.  As  a result,  the  church  can  only 
exist  as  it  is  sent,  and  thus  only  as  the 
apocalyptic  event  of  the  world’s  conversion. 
Therefore,  Kerr  argued,  the  church  does  exist 
concretely  as  this  event,  and  as  such  the  church 
does  not  exist  apart  from  mission. 

Tuesday  morning  began  with  a paper  from 
Mark  Lindsay  of  Melbourne  College  of 
Divinity  entitled:  “T/ie  Abandonment  of  In- 
authentic Humanity:  Barth ’s  Theology  of 
Baptism  as  the  Ground  and  Goal  of  Mission'*'’ 
which  explored  the  lines  of  connection  between 
Barth’s  theology  of  baptism  as  it  changed  and 
progressed.  Lindsay  argued  that  all  through  his 
career,  Barth  consistently  held  that  baptism  en- 
tailed the  initiation,  attestation  and  actuali- 
zation of  the  Christian  life.  However,  Lindsay 
held  that  in  CD  IV/4  Barth  worked  to  stress  the 
ethical  dimension  of  baptism  by  bifurcating 
baptism  with  water  from  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  so  doing,  Barth  established  the 
priority  and  efficacy  of  the  divine  in  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  room  for  a 
corresponding  act  of  obedience  by  the  human 
subject  in  the  act  of  water  baptism.  With  this 
move,  Barth  was  able  to  safeguard  both  divine 
freedom  and  the  freedom  and  subjectivity  of 
individual  humans.  In  Lindsay’s  view  this  does 
not  make  water  baptism  superfluous.  Rather 
just  as  Jesus’  mission  began  with  water 


baptism,  so  also  for  each  believer  water 
baptism  is  a free  and  authentic  repetition  of  the 
divine  “Yes”  and  the  beginning  of  each 
person’s  response  to  God’s  call  in  his  or  her 
life;  the  abandonment  of  inauthentic  humanity. 

Next,  John  Flett,  Kirchliche  Hochschule 
Wuppertal-Barmen,  gave  a paper  entitled:  “/ 
Am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  (John 
11:25):  The  Resurrection  from  the  Dead  as 
the  Declaration  of  God’s  Eternal  Being  and 
the  Christian  Community’s  Eschatological 
Reality”.  Flett’ s paper  argued  against  the 
notion  that  Barth  has  an  abstract  or  reductionist 
ecclesiology,  which  lends  itself  to  criticisms  of 
Barth’s  understanding  of  history  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  argued  that 
these  criticisms  often  fail  to  attend  to  Barth’s 
missiological  ecclesiology.  One  popular 
misreading  holds  that  for  Barth  the  work  of 
reconciliation  is  wholly  completed  in  the 
priestly  and  kingly  offices  of  Christ.  Christ’s 
prophetic  office,  and  indeed,  witness  itself  by 
extension,  becomes  ancillary  with  no 
eschatological  significance.  Instead,  Flett 
argued,  quoting  Barth,  that  witness  is  itself  the 
“source”  of  Christ’s  humiliation  and  exaltation 
and  that  “the  unity  of  humiliation  and 
exaltation  takes  the  historical  form  of  witness”. 
Drawing  on  this,  Flett  argued  that  God’s 
perfection  is  itself  a missionary  movement. 
This  is  revealed  by  the  resurrection,  for  the 
prophetic  witness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  nature 
of  the  human’s  reconciled  life  with  God.  The 
witness  of  Christ  and,  by  extension,  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  church,  are  not  eschatologically 
superfluous.  As  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  witness 
of  God,  so  participation  in  the  life  of  Christ  is 
one  of  witness  and  participation  in  the 
missionary  life  of  God  himself 

Paul  Chung  of  Luther  Theological  Seminary 

presented  a paper  entitled  “Engaging  Karl 
Barth ’s  Missional  Church  and  Hermeneutics: 
Evangelization,  Reconciliation  and  Diakonia  ” 
discussing  Barth’s  irregular  prophetic  hermen- 
eutics, particularly  in  light  of  the  development 
of  irregular  Mingjun  theology  in  South  Korea. 
Chung  began  by  emphasizing  that  for  Barth 
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mission  is  always  God’s  initiative.  For  Barth, 
mission  is  grounded  in  election  as  an 
expression  of  God’s  trinitarian  life  in  which  the 
sending  of  the  Son  is  characterized  by 
Lordship.  He  pointed  out  that  God’s  Lordship 
cannot  be  properly  understood  apart  from 
God’s  love  in  freedom  which  is  grounded  in 
God’s  revolutionary  action.  From  here  Chung 
drew  out  a point  of  dialogue  between  Barth’s 
political  theology  and  Mingjun  theology. 
Chung  briefly  described  the  irregular  Mingjun 
(or  “suffering  of  the  people”)  theology  and 
drew  parallels  to  Barth’s  concept  of  Christ  as 
the  “partisan  of  the  poor”.  A key  point  of 
intersection  for  Chung  was  Barth’s  use  of 
irregular  prophetic  hermeneutic  which 
emphasized  God’s  freedom  to  speak  to  the 
church  from  outside  the  church  walls,  citing  the 
“Viva  Vox  Envangelii”  or  living  voice  of  the 
gospel.  For  Chung  this  strand  in  Barth’s 
thought  has  the  effect  of  contextualizing  the 
gospel  both  in  a multicultural  society  as  well  as 
in  the  international  church.  Finally,  Chung 
keenly  observed  that  while  Christ  has  been 
dubbed  the  “transformer”  of  culture,  Barth 
might  likewise  call  Christ  the  “recognizer”  of 
culture.  This  point,  Chung  argued,  should 
inspire  the  church  to  faithfully  recognize  its 
solidarity  with  the  other,  especially  those  who 
are  on  the  margin  in  the  public  sphere. 

Last,  Darrell  Guder  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  gave  a paper  entitled  ‘‘Gathering, 
Upbuilding,  Sending:  Barth’s  Formation  of 
the  Missional  Church”.  Guder’s  paper  loosely 
followed  the  progression  of  Barth’s  discussion 
of  the  church  in  his  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 
He  pointed  out  that  Barth  addressed  the 
gathering  of  the  church  within  his  doctrine  of 
justification  (§  62),  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church  within  sanctification  (§  67)  and  the 
sending  of  the  church  within  his  doctrine  of 
vocation  (§  72).  In  discussing  the  gathering  of 
the  church  (§  62)  Guder  pointed  out  that  for 
Barth,  because  the  church  is  a missionary 
event,  it  does  not  retreat  from  the  world  in 
which  it  is  sent;  sending  is  not  a secondary 
characteristic  alongside  its  gathering.  In  the 
section  on  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  (§  67) 


Guder  saw  that  the  church  is  ordered  in  a 
definite  direction  and  goal.  In  addition,  the 
individual  forms  which  each  church  takes  in 
service  of  that  direction  and  goal  are  secondary, 
so  that  focusing  on  the  form  itself  can  become 
idolatrous.  He  pointed  out  that  for  Barth 
justification  and  sanctification  must  issue 
toward  vocation  and  that  these  events  do  not 
occur  in  isolation  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual.  Rather,  justification  and  sancti- 
fication are  for  the  definite  direction  of  witness. 
Last,  in  his  discussion  of  the  sending  of  the 
church  (§  72)  Guder  highlighted  that  for  Barth 
witness  is  the  clarifying,  expressing  and 
communicating  of  the  Word  which  leads  the 
church  to  twelve  forms  of  service.  This  renders 
a church  community  which  is  oriented  for  the 
world  in  an  “ex-centric”  manner.  For  Guder  the 
focus  of  the  community  cannot  rest  on  the 
“saved-ness”  of  itself  or  the  world,  but  rather 
on  its  status  as  called  and  sent  into  the  world. 

The  2010  Barth  Conference  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  concluded  with  a plenary 
panel  discussion  in  which  the  presenters  were 
invited  to  express  their  most  pressing  concern 
or  hope  for  the  church.  John  Flett  expressed  his 
desire  to  see  more  integration  of  mission  into 
the  very  structure  of  the  church  and  theological 
education.  Mark  Lindsay  mentioned  the 
importance  of  theological  language  in  the 
mission  of  the  church  and  cited  particular 
concerns  with  some  current  mission 
movements  taking  the  form  of  colonialism. 
Paul  Chung  reiterated  his  desire  to  see  more 
openness  to  irregular  hermeneutics  and 
revelation  in  the  church  which  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  ecumenism.  Nate  Kerr  mentioned 
the  need  to  problematize  the  church-world 
distinction;  instead  he  outlined  that  the  church 
needs  to  see  itself  as  a dynamic  event  that  does 
not  understand  itself  as  existing  “prior”  to 
mission.  Christina  Busman  questioned  whether 
or  not  theological  seminaries  see  themselves  as 
missional  and  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  very 
structure  of  the  theological  “academy”  might 
be  problematic.  Last,  Darrell  Guder  expressed 
his  concern  that  far  too  often  the  church  acts 
out  of  fear  for  its  own  existence,  and  presented 
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Barth  as  a the  theologian  of  the  “ending  of 
Christendom”.  Last,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
Eberhard  Busch  chose  not  to  participate  fully  in 
the  plenary  panel  discussion,  but  instead 
offered  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
discussion  in  answering  specific  questions  and 
posing  comments.  Perhaps  Christina  Busman 
summed  up  the  overall  tone  of  the  plenary 
panel  discussion  best  when  she  pointed  out 
what  a gift  and  blessing  it  was  to  have 
Professor  Busch  at  the  2010  Barth  conference. 
The  entire  conference  expressed  its  agreement 
in  a lively  demonstration  of  appreciation. 

Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes  to  Professor 
George  Hunsinger  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  President  of  the  Karl  Barth 
Society  of  North  America  for  receiving  the 
2010  Karl  Barth  Award  of  the  Union  of 
Evangelical  Churches  in  Germany.  Professor 
Hunsinger  will  receive  the  award  personally 
next  spring  in  Germany.  What  a wonderful  and 
well-deserved  honor  for  our  esteemed 
colleague  and  dear  friend  to  receive  this 
important  recognition  as  a respected  Barth 
scholar  and  as  an  active  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Jury 
regarding  the  decision  to  confer  the  2010 
Karl  Barth  Award 

of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  (UEK) 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(EKD) 

to  Professor  Dr.  George  Hunsinger, 
Princeton,  USA 

With  George  Hunsinger’ s work  we  honor  his 
interpretation  of  Karl  Barth’s  theology  and  the 
political  testimony  that  resulted  from  it  as  well 
as  his  achievements  as  a teacher  of  theology. 

George  Hunsinger  has  dedicated  decades  of  his 
theological  work  to  the  interpretation  of  Karl 
Barth’s  theology  in  the  American  context.  His 
introduction,  published  in  1991  How  to  Read 
Karl  Barth:  The  Shape  of  His  Theology 
(German  translation  2009)  has  become  standard 


literature  in  the  US.  As  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Barth  Studies  in  Princeton,  from  its 
foundation  in  1997  until  2001,  he  produced  a 
collection  of  studies  on  various  political, 
theological  and  ecumenical  aspects  of  Karl 
Barth’s  theology  {Disruptive  Grace,  2000).  In 
his  illuminative  explanation  of  the  approach 
and  logic  of  Barth’s  thoughts  Hunsinger  reveals 
their  relevance  for  present  day  issues.  He 
proves  to  be  not  only  a sophisticated  interpreter 
but  also  a challenging  partner  in  the  theological 
and  political  debates  of  our  times.  Hunsinger 
reminds  us  with  Karl  Barth  that:  “The  event  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  a past  fact  of  history, 
but  also  an  event  that  is  happening  in  the 
present  here  and  now,  as  well  as  an  event  that 
in  its  historical  completeness  and  full 
contemporaneity  is  also  truly  future.”  For 
Hunsinger,  to  learn  from  and  with  Karl  Barth 
also  means  to  be  free  from  “Barthianism”  and 
to  engage  in  new  ways,  for  example  in 
ecumenical  dialogue. 

George  Hunsinger’ s theological  achievements 
are  linked  to  his  critical  view  of  the  present  and 
to  his  political  engagement.  For  decades  he  has 
been  active  and  most  effective  in  the  defense  of 
Human  Rights.  He  has  always  warned  against 
the  resolution  of  political  conflicts  through 
military  means.  In  2006  he  initiated  the 
National  Religious  Campaign  against  Torture 
(NRCAT).  What  then  began  as  an  appeal  by 
150  Christian,  Jewish,  Muslim  and  other  people 
of  conscience  in  Princeton  became  one  of  the 
most  important  NGO’s  in  Washington  DC. 
Hunsinger  refutes  all  attempts  to  legitimate 
torture  as  self  defense  in  the  context  of  the 
“War  against  terror”.  His  argument  is  that 
“torture  is  the  ticking  bomb!”  To  accept  torture 
would  itself  be  the  explosive  that  destroys 
democracy. 

By  awarding  him  the  Karl  Barth  Award  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  (UEK)  also 
wants  to  honor  George  Hunsinger’ s merits  as  a 
theological  teacher  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  As  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  George  Hunsinger  not 
only  taught  the  Bible  in  his  congregation  but  he 
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was  also  involved  in  creating  the  “Presbyterian 
Study  Catechism”  of  1998.  This  Catechism 
combines  the  explanation  of  the  traditional 
elements  of  the  Christian  faith  with  comments 
on  their  social  and  political  implications.  Hun- 
singer  thus  overcomes  the  false  alternative 
between  “traditional  faith”  and  “progressive 
politics”  and  thereby  becomes  a bridge  builder 
between  liberal  and  conservative  Christians.  He 
teaches  that  “the  chief  criterion  of  social 
witness  is  conformity  to  the  enacted  patterns  of 
the  divine  compassion  as  revealed  and 
embodied  in  Jesus  Christ”. 

The  UEK  thanks  and  honors  George  W. 
Hunsinger  for  his  exemplary  theological 
thinking,  for  his  political  testimony  and  his 
ecclesial  teaching  in  the  sense  of  a truly 
“generous  orthodoxy”,  a world-oriented  inter- 
pretation and  practice  of  Church  Dogmatics. 

Bishop  Dr.  Hans-Jurgen  Abromeit,  Greifswald 
Director  Dr.  Hans-Anton  Drewes,  Basel 
Professor  Dr.  Christiane  Tietz,  Mainz 
June  15,  2010 

The  Thomas  F.  Torrance  TheoloQical  Fellowship 
will  meet  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  29“^  in 
Atlanta  from  1:00  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M.  in  the 
Marriott  Marquis — International  Room  B.  A 
brief  business  meeting  will  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  main  program.  The  Fellowship 
is  thrilled  to  have  Professor  David  Fergusson. 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Principal  of  New  College, 
Vice-Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
School  of  Divinity,  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  UK  as  its  speaker  this  year.  In  recent 
years.  Professor  Fergusson  has  published  a number 
of  important  works  including  Faith  and  its  Critics 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2009),  Scottish 
Philosophical  Theology  (Exeter:  Imprint  Academic 
Press,  2007)  and  Church,  State  and  Civil  Society 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2004). 
He  is  presently  working  on  the  Blackwell 
Companion  to  19th  Century  Theology  which  will  be 
published  by  Oxford  Blackwell.  His  lecture  is 
entitled:  “The  Ascension  of  Christ  in  the  Theology 
of  Thomas  F.  Torrance”.  As  many  of  our  readers 
know,  T.  F.  Torrance’s  view  of  the  Ascension  was 
decisive  not  only  for  his  eschatology  but  for  his 
view  of  the  church,  the  sacraments  and  the 


Christian  life.  Anyone  interested  in  T.  F. 
Torrance’s  theology,  as  many  Barth  scholars  are, 
will  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  what  Professor 
Fergusson  has  to  say  about  the  Ascension  in 
Torrance’s  theology.  This  promises  to  be  an 
unforgettable  event.  Also,  as  noted  above,  on 
Saturday  morning  October  30,  the  Thomas  F. 
Torrance  Theological  Fellowship  will,  for  the  first 
time,  jointly  sponsor  a book  session  together  with 
the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America  on 
George  Hunsinger’s  recent  and  important  book. 
The  Eucharist  and  Ecumenism:  Let  us  Keep  the 
Eeast  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
2008).  Details  are  described  above. 

From  “Post-Critical  Scriptural  Interpretation” 
by  Rudolf  Smend,  in  Barth  on  Scripture:  Thy 
Word  Is  Truth,  ed.  George  Hunsinger  (Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans,  forthcoming). 

The  true  follower  of  De  Wette  as  a theological 
exegete  was  not  Julius  Wellhausen,  but  Karl  Barth. 

. . . Karl  Barth  believed  that  modem  criticism  did 
not  fully  appreciate  what  its  radical  results  had 
accomplished.  However,  that  was  not  entirely  tme 
of  the  young  De  Wette.  ...  He  anticipated  the  kind 
of  exegesis  that  Barth  would  actually  practice  a 
hundred  years  later.  But  even  if  he  had  carried  it 
out  himself,  he  would  not  have  done  it  in  the  same 
way  as  Barth.  In  any  case,  a key  presupposition  for 
them  both  — regardless  of  the  great  differences  in 
their  cultural  and  intellectual  milieux  — was  that 
verifiable  history  as  such  no  longer  had  to  function 
as  the  supreme  norm.  In  the  view  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann,  who  was  not  far  from  Barth  here,  the 
Christian  message  or  kerygma  was  not  something 
that  could  be  validated  by  historical  criticism. 

We  might  ask  whether  this  view  made  a virtue  out 
of  necessity.  Nevertheless,  a case  could  arguably 
be  made  for  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Kierkegaard 
came  to  much  the  same  conclusion  without  using 
radical  historical  criticism  as  his  basis.  Certainly 
this  position  might  have  been  reached  without 
modem  criticism  at  all,  so  that  a proper  hermeneutic 
would  have  arisen  without  it.  If  the  corrosive  work 
of  De  Wette  and  his  followers  were  allowed  to  mn 
its  course,  and  if  the  consequences  were  properly 
understood,  then  theology  would  be  immunized 
against  it.  Theology  could  no  longer  be 
undermined  by  historical  criticism.  It  could  then 
go  about  the  business  entmsted  to  it  of  interpreting 
Scripture. 


Many  thanks  to  George  Hunsinger  of  Princeton  “I  knew  I had  to  make  a choice,”  he  said.  “I  would 

Theological  Seminary  for  providing  this  excerpt.  have  to  decide  to  teach  my  theology  but  not  apply 

it,  or  apply  it  and  take  the  consequences.” 


David  Guretzki,  Briercrest  College  and  Sem- 
inary, Caronport,  Saskatchewan,  Canada  and 
author  of  Karl  Barth  on  the  Filiogue  (Ashgate, 
2009),  is  planning  his  fifth  annual  Karl  Barth 
reading  group  this  year  in  Caronport;  this  group 
which  includes  10-15  faculty,  staff,  local  area 
pastors,  seminary  and  college  students  meets  once  a 
week  for  about  75  minutes  to  discuss  sections  of 
Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics. 

Thanks  to  Suzanne  Selinger  of  Drew  University 
for  calling  attention  to  an  obituary  published  in  The 
New  York  Times  on  June  24,  2010. 

Nico  Smith,  a white  minister  who  defied  his  racist 
upbringing  in  South  Africa  by  living  in  a black 
township  and  leading  a congregation  there  while 
organizing  protests  against  apartheid,  died  in 
Pretoria  June  19  at  age  81.  Dr.  Smith  was  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which 
found  scriptural  justification  for  apartheid.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  elite,  secretive  Afrikaner  fellowship 
called  the  Broederbond  and  taught  theology  at  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch. 

He  was  4 years  old.  Dr.  Smith  told  The  New  York 
Times  in  1985,  when  his  mother  gave  him  his  first 
lesson  in  apartheid:  Talk  to  blacks  only  when  you 
have  an  order  to  give  to  them.  Back  then,  he  said, 
“blacks  were  not  considered  as  people,  they  were 
just  implements.” 

In  1963  Dr.  Smith  met  Karl  Barth,  who  confronted 
his  racist  thinking.  “He  said  to  me,  ‘Will  you  be 
free  to  preach  the  Gospel  even  if  the  government  in 
your  country  tells  you  that  you  are  preaching 
against  the  whole  system’”  of  apartheid?  Dr.  Smith 
said  in  The  Times  article.  “That  made  a deep 
impression  on  me.” 

By  1981,  Dr.  Smith  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Broederbond,  resigned  his  professorship  and  left  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  That  year,  he  protested 
the  plight  of  120  black  women  in  Cape  Town’s 
Crossroads  squatter  camp  whose  homes  were 
bulldozed  in  midwinter.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
black  township  outside  Pretoria  from  1985  to  1989 
and  worked  tirelessly  against  apartheid.  Dr.  Smith 
continued  to  work  for  racial  reconciliation  even 
after  apartheid  was  abolished  in  the  1990’s. 


It  is  with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  the  members  of  the 
Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America  mourn  the 
loss  of  two  of  its  longtime  members. 

William  Fennell  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  f 

whose  wife,  Jean,  informed  us  that  he  passed  away 
on  May  25,  2010. 

Donald  G.  Bloesch,  a prominent  Evangelical 
scholar  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (UCC),  and 
an  advisory  Editor  at  Christianity  Today,  died  on 
August  24,  2010  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Bloesch,  who 
was  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Dubuque  Theological  Seminary,  was  well  known 
as  a voice  of  renewal  in  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Bloesch  published  many  books  including  a 
seven  volume  systematic  theology,  Christian 
Foundations  (InterVarsity  Press,  2005-6). 


ANNUAL  BARTH  SOCIETY  DUES 

Everyone  interested  in  joining  the  Karl  Barth 
Society  of  North  America  is  invited  to  become  a 
member  by  sending  your  name,  address  (including 
email  address)  and  annual  dues  of  $20.00  ($10.00 
for  students)  to: 

Professor  Paul  D.  Molnar 
Editor,  KBSNA  Newsletter 
Department  of  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies 
St.  John  Hall 
St.  John’s  University 
8000  Utopia  Parkway 
Queens,  New  York  11439 
Email:  molnarp@stiohns.edu 

Checks  drawn  on  a U.S.  bank  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North 
America 

Your  annual  dues  enable  the  KBSNA  to  help 
underwrite  the  annual  Karl  Barth  Conference  and 
to  attract  key-note  speakers  for  that  conference 
and  for  our  fall  meetings.  The  KBSNA  thanks  all 
who  have  paid  their  dues  for  this  year. 


